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news release 


October 31, 1994 

he recent outburst by Progressive 

Conservative Provincial Leader Mike 
Harris, at a meeting with 15 tourism en- 
trepreneurs and government officials at 
Elmhirst’s Resort, is nothing short of of- 
fensive to all First Nations People across 
Turtle Island. Mr. Harris has not only 
shown poor judgement with his racist state- 
ments, but also an attitude that stems from 
his ignorance of Native Issues. 

Mr. Harris was quoted as saying, 
“There’s a whole notion of guilt because 
Native people haven’t fully adapted from 
the reservations to being full partners in. 
this economy”. Obviously, what Mr. Harris’ 
does not seem to know is that the Indian 
Act did not allow Native People into the 
mainstream economic development that’ 
the rest of the country takes for granted. 
He said further that Native people 
, “do nothing” to help themselves economi- 
_ Cally, spending all their time on land 
` claims. Again, Mr. Harris’ limited knowl- 

edge does not allow him to realize that the 
process of land claims was set out by the 
Canadian Government with government 
terms of negotiation. 

The Peterborough Native Friendship 
Centre’s Vision Statement clearly states: 

“Enriched by the spiritual and cul- 
tural traditions of the Anishinaabeg Peo- 
ple of Peterborough and the surrounding 
area, the Peterborough Native Friendship 
Centre strives to secure and advance the 
social, economic and educational equality 
of all Native People.” 

In that spirit, the Peterborough Na- 
tive Friendship Centre will continue to 
monitor the political climate of the day as 
it relates to all First Nations people and 
work towards bringing to the attention of 
all Canadians, the inequity that exists for 
Native people and offer positive courses of 
action to eradicate a systemically racist 
societal attitude. Due to the dedication of 
Board, staff, volunteers and membership 
at our Centre, each day we come one step 
closer to achieving that goal. 

Unfortunately, it is statements like 
Mr. Harris’ that undermines the work done 


PETERBORUGH NATIVE FRIENDSHIP CENTRE 
-Conservative Leader spews Racism 


Where Good | 


Things Happen” 


by all Canadians actively involved in de- 
veloping Canada as a country that em- 
braces and honours all of it’s citizens re- 
gardless of colour, race and ethnohistory. 

First Nations people across Turtle 
Island will continue to refuse assimilation 
in spite of the pressure exerted by the gov- 
ernment over the past two hundred years. 
Self-identity, self-reliance, self-determina- 


tion and the pursuit and settlement of land . 
“claims will continue to be the critical issues 
facing First Nations people and we will not 


be dissuaded or deterred from that path. 
It is unfortunate that any politician 


should make such racist statements due to 
their own ignorance or misunderstanding 
of the true facts. But that said, it would be 
most unfortunate if Mr. Harris was not 
made accountable for his slanderous state- 


„ments before the Legislature, and fully 


apologize for his racist remarks. I would 
hope that Mr. Harris is without support 
from his party on this issue, and that the 
Progressive Conservative Party will take 
the appropriate action to bring him into 
reality. 
Terry Rogers, President 
Peterborough Native Friendship Centre 
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‘San Cristobal De Las Casas, Mexico 
he confrontation between the Mexican i 
government and movement for democ- 


racy continues to escalate. There are daily ' 


battles throughout Mexico, especially in 
the southern states. 

Killings and illegal arrests by gov- 
ernment forces of leaders continue una- 
bated. At the same time, there are land 
takeovers, blocked roads, and sit-ins by the 
tural and indigenous people demanding 
democracy and justice. 

In Chiapas, they have taken over sev- . 
eral municipalities in opposition to the in- 
stallation of the PRI (national ruling party) 
candidates who were declared winners in 
the openly fraudulent August 21 elections. 

The democratic forces, organizations 
of campesinos and indigenous people and 
the PRD (left-wing opposition party) can- 
didate for governor of Chiapas, Amado 
Avendano, have declared that they will not 
accept the PRI candidate. 

The Zapatista National Liberation 
Army has stated that there will be war if 
the PRI tries to impose its candidate against 
the will of the people. The PRI has stated 
that the governor’s office is not open to 
negotiation. 
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By Richard Rene’ 


tonal Democratic Conventio 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC | 
CONVENTION 
it is against this backdrop that the 
second session of the National Democratic 
Convention was held. The convention’s 


demands are: 


e Annulment of the August 1994 elections; 


e Establishment of a transition gov- 
ernment; 
e New open and free elections. 
PLAN OF ACTION 
In this session, they developed a plan 
of action. It calls for massive national 
mobilizations for November 20 and De- 


cember 1 when President-elect Zedillo is 
- due to take office. A general strike has been 


called for December 8 when the governor 
of Chiapas is due to take office. 


- In addition, Amado Avendano said | 
that the democratic forces in Chiapas ‘will ` 


make democracy with their own hand’ by 
taking over the governor’s palace on De- 
cember 8 and installing a transitional gov- 
ernment. They will call for a constitutional 


assembly to rewrite the state constitution. 


‘The government has left us no other 
choice!’ Avendano said. 

The CND has called for national and 
international mobilization to establish 


Demonstration of 60, ooga a 000, 0 January 1 12/94, Mexico City | 
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camps between the ees and the . 
Mexican army to prevent an attack and the 
killing of innocent people. 

The CND has called for the forma- 
tion of CND organizations within the 
United States composed of immigrants and 
supporters of the struggle for democracy 
in Mexico. 

It is urgent that the pedals of [North 
America] do everything possible to keep 
attention focused on this situation in 
Mexico. We call on our readers and sup- 
porters to contact the CND and help the 
struggle for democracy in Mexico. 

Under the banner of Liberty, De- 
mocracy and Justice, the CND and the 
Zapatistas fight the same enemy that is 
attacking the poor in the United States 
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.[and Canada]. 


Contact: CND, CENCOS; Medell’n 33, 
Col. Roma.; Mexico, D.F. 
Fax: 525-208-2062. 


This article originated in the PEOPLE’S 
TRIBUNE (Online Edition), Vol. 21 No. 


` 49/December 5, 1994: PO. Box 3524, 


:Chicago, IL _ : 
For free electronic subscription, email: 
pt.dist-request@umich.edu 


Tuesday October 18, 1994 
ow in its second successful day, the 
tribal blockade at the Torres-Martinez 
Reservation of Southern California has 
kept illegal sewage sludge operators at bay. 
` There are several exciting developments: 
e The Riverside County Sheriffs Depart- 
ment decided not to arrest any of the peace- 


ful protesters, as they had said they would . 


do, at 1:00pm, Oct. 17, 1994. Public Pres- 
sure convinced them that as they have no 
jurisdiction on the reservation, such action 
would be illegal. 

e Many supporters have joined the peace- 
ful protest in solidarity with Tribal Lead- 
ers, and their efforts to protect their sover- 
eignty and that federal law be enforced. 
Especially encouraging were the efforts of 
several members of the United Farm Work- 
ers, who live and work in the region. See- 
ing the resistance against corporate pol- 
luters, they left the blockade site to make 
several hundred leaflets in Spanish, secure 
a bullhorn, and return a few hours later 
with dozens of recruited farmworkers to 


N 


O: Nov. 24, a group of Native people 
and their supporters disrupted the 
“Pilgrims Progress Parade.” 

Chanting, ‘Thou shall not kill,’ ‘thou 
shall not steal,’ and ‘Pilgrim bigots we say 
no, racism has got to go,’ the activists 

: blocked the parade participants with their 
bodies and a banner that read: ‘you are on 


Tribal Members A 


delegation of Arizona A.I.M. (American 
Indian Movement) arrived at 1:30 am to 
provide support and additional security. 

° Trucks carrying toxic-contaminated sew- 
age sludge, now with no access to the ille- 


gal dump facilities, tried to go through an . 


adjacent private ranch. Those trucks got 
stuck and as of midnight were not going 
anywhere near the facilities. 

A sizable fence has been constructed us- 
ing railroad ties and other scrap material. 
Over 100 people were on the blockade 


Indian Land.’ 

The Pilgrims Progress Parade is held 
every year in Plymouth, Mass., on Thanks- 
giving Day to commemorate the 51 Pil- 
grims who survived their first winter in 
the ‘New World’. 

According to Moonanum James 


(Wampanoag), Sachem of United Ameri- ` 
` can Indians of New England (UAINE), the 


parade ‘is an insult to our people. It per- 


` petuates the myth that Native People gave 


up our land willingly to the European colo- 
nists and that everyone lived happily 
everafter. It is nothing but a glorification 
of genocide.’ 

UAINE organized the Nov. 24 pro- 
test. Supporters included the All-peoples 
Congress, Workers World Party, Revolu- 
tionary Youth, and Cape Cod-ers Against 
Racism. 

`- Despite police efforts to push the 
protesters onto the sidewalk, the activists 


disrupted the parade for over 10 minutes. - 


They then surged forward to the Church 


gainst Sludge 


throughout the night as folks were warmed 
by bonfires, and spirits were kept high as 
participants listened to traditional songs 
sung by the Cahuilla Bird Singers. 
There has been extensive positive media 
coverage, including local television, radio, 
and newspapers. 
Support still Needed 
The U.S. E.P.A. and B.I.A. still 


` refuse to enforce federal environmental law 


and seem to be developing an increasingly 
cozier relationship with the illegal dump- 
ers. Please call/Fax now. To show your 
support and continue pressure on these 
agencies to shut these illegal facilities 


` down. 
Felicia Marcus U.S. E.P.A Regional Ad- 


ministrator: 
phone-415-744-1001 
fax-415-744-2499 
Virgil Townsend B.I.A. 
phone-909-276-6624 
fax-909-276-6641 
For more information contact Tribal Mem- 
‘bers Against Sludge, on site phone 415- 
519-7154 or 415-699-3256 


of the Pilgrim, where an interdenomina- 
tional service was scheduled to take place. 

The church minister and cops tried 
unsuccessfully to prevent the activists from 
entering. The protesters sat in the front 
seats of the church, which had been re- 
served for the ‘Pilgrims’. 

The minister was forced to let the 
demonstrators speak. Armed cops stood by 
ready to arrest the Native leadership if the 


- service was disrupted. 


“We are angry that you are honour- 
ing, and teaching your children to honour, 
the beginnings of racism and class hatred 
on this continent,’ said Mantowin. 

After speaking the protesters left the 
church and met at the statue of Massasoit, 
where for the 25th year the National Day 
of Mourning was observed. At the noon 
rally, Native people from North and South 


America spoke of their struggles. 
For more information contact Workers 


World Party, 55 w. 17 St., NY, NY 10011; 
via e-mail: ww@wwp.blythe. org. 
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On the evening of Monday, October 24, 
about a hundred anti-prison activists at- 
tended a vigil in memory of inmate Robert 
Gentles outside the Kingston Penitentiary. 
Gentles died one year before the vigil at 
the hands of six prison guards. The vigil 
was called by the Gentles family to be on 
the day before the guards were to go to 
trial for the manslaughter of Robert 
Gentles. The guards have been charged, 
however the Attourney General may pre- 
vent the case from going forward. The dem- 
onstrators were showing their support for 
the Gentles family in the face of a govern- 
ment cover up. 

Paul Coapland spoke at the vigil. 


The following is his transcription from that 


night. 


“y name is Paul Coapland. I am coun- 

sel for the Justice for Gentles Com- 
mittee which is a committee of inmates in 
this institution who banded together be- 
cause of their concern about the death of 
Robert Gentles at the hands of six guards 
in this institution. 

For those of you who are not famil- 
iar with the case, Pd like to give a bit of 
background. One year ago today, Robert 
Gentles died in this institution. It appears 
the offence he was guilty of was playing 
his music too loudly in his cell. Six guards 
entered the cell. By the time they had fin- 
ished dealing with Mr. Gentles, he was 
dead by asphyxiation. 

The official response to that after an 
“investigation by the Kingston Police De- 


partment was that no charges would be ` 


JUSTICE FOR GENTLES COMMITTEE 


laid. In August and September of this year, 
Carmeta Gentles, through her counsel ap- 


peared before a Justice of the Peace in - 
-Kingston and as a result of the criminal 


information that was laid before the Jus- 
tice of the Peace and the evidence that the 
Justice of the Peace heard, the six guards 
were charged with man slaughter in the 
death of Robert Gentles. 

Those six guards are appearing to- 
morrow morning in Provincial Court in 
Kingston. At the present time, we are wait- 
ing to see whether or not the Attorney 
General of Ontario, Marion Boyd will in- 
tervene in the charge and instruct her offi- 
cials to prosecute the guards for the death 
of Robert Gentles. 


Update on the Case 


By Jen Metcalfe 
here have been no results as of yet af- 


ter the court appearance of the six 
guards who murdered Robert Gentles on 
October 24, 1993. The six guards: Richard 
McKee, Sean Wylie, Barry Aitchinson, 
Stephane Gauvreau, Wayne Desjardins and 
Joanne Hartwick appeared in court on 
October 25, 1994. However, the crown has 
asked for a remand, thereby postponing the 
decision until February 27, 1995. All they 
have to do in order to make a decision is 
read the transcript of the hearing in Sep- 
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tember of Julian Falconer, lawyér for 
Carmeta Gentles, Robert Gentles' mother. 
In this hearing, Falconer urges that the 
guards be charged with the murder of 
Robert Gentles. 

The Chair of the Justice for Gentles 
Committee, Rudy Martins was suddenly 
shipped out to Warkworth Prison on Octo- 
ber 27, after the court date. This act is a 
tactic used by Corrections Canada to break 
up Inmate Committees and silence pris- 
oners who are actively organizing for pris- 
oners’ rights. 


This prosecution is the first prosecu- 
tion of any correctional officer in Canada 
arising out of the death of an inmate in the 
institution. 

I want to tell you a little bit about 
what I have done on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. When I was retained, the inmates 
were interested in holding a vigil tonight 
[inside the prison] at the same time that 
we are holding this vigil here. They wanted 
to hold the vigil in the chapel of the insti- 
tution in order to have an opportunity to 
collectively express their remembrance of 
Robert Gentles and to collectively express 
their concern about the death of Robert 
Gentles and their concern for their safety 
in the institution. On behalf of the Inmates 
Committee I requested the Warden of this 
institution, Mr. Payne, to allow the inmates 
to gather in the chapel in order to have 
that vigil. After about a week, that request 
was denied and all that the institution has 
been prepared to do is to say ‘Well, there’s 
going to be religious services on Saturday 
and Sunday, and the inmates can go and 
talk to the chaplin there if they want to.’ 

Pd like to read for you a message 
that I have received which was circulated 
in the institution today...It says: f 

"The canteen and the committee are 
not working tonightin support of the one 
year anniversary of the Gentles case. The 
committee is looking for the support of the ; 
cons by not leaving the ranges in a quiet 
demonstration in support of our families 


‘who will be outside the prison tonight 


picketing against Corrections Canada in 
support of the Gentles case. The Commit- 
tee wants to say that this is your own 
choice and the gym will be open for those 
who do not support the cause." 

We obviously do not know at this 
point whether there are any inmates in the 


gym. What I can indicate to you in relation 


to the degree of support in the institution 
is that there was a petition signed by the 
inmates which was delivered to Marion 
Boyd last week. The petition that was 
signed by the inmates, our estimate was 
that there were 400 inmates in the general 
population in Kingston Penitentiary, and 
385 of them signed the petition. 


Paul Coapland. 


Tidy Francis of the Black Action De- 
fence Committee spoke on August 10th 
for Prisoners Justice Day at the Abo- 
‘riginal Legal Services of Toronto. This 

is a transcript of his speech. 


hank you very much. Good evening 
to you all. I am deeply honoured to be 


here. ` 
I believe in my soul that there is no 


greater honour than to be in the service of 
the people. I have worked for twenty-five 
years, a little over twenty-five years, try- 
ing to make a contribution towards 
progress, elevation of the dispossessed, the 
impoverished, the poor. My focus has al- 
ways been to hit the system and try to hit 
the system hard. Many people do not like 
the way I speak. 

I will remember, it’s something I 
understood clearly, especially coming from 
the Native community, that ‘the white man 
speaks with a forked tongue’. 

Ihave been to the schools and I have 
learned and learned well. I have sat on 
committees in front of governments, and 
have talked about poverty, the violation of 
human rights, the prison system, the po- 
lice system, and their blatant disregard for 
people who are in their care. I believe that 


Human Rights Violations in Canadian Prisons 


we are all victims here and therefore we 
should join hands. We should create links, 
because this is not just about prisoners 
rights, not just about gay rights, not just 
about black rights. This is about the rights 
of human beings and therefore we should 
always try to address it from a human rights 
violation point. 

I have had the honour a few years 
back to visit a place called Kanesatake. I 
have seen poverty. I have seen neglect. I 
have seen the landlords of this country, this 
great nation that it’s supposed to be. I have 


. seen the landlords as if they are tenants. 


Right after I came from the reserve I 
had the opportunity to sit on a committee 
in front of the provincial government of 
Ontario. When I talked about racism, pov- 
erty and it’s impact on the communities of 
people of colour, and the fact that I’ve been 
to Kanasetake and what I have experi- 
enced, I was asked, ‘Why are you picking 
that up? You’re not native.’ Well I believe 
we are all victims and on that I would al- 
ways approach our problems, and when I 
say our problems I’m talking about the 
problems of all of our people, from a hu- 
man rights perspective. 

I have worked in the prison system. 
I have worked in the halls and the com- 


is 
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munity centres and on the streets. I talk 
anywhere that people will listen. What I 
have learned is that there is a very serious 
abuse of human rights right here in this 
here country. This government, both fed- 
eral and provincial think that they have 
the right to go across the globe and chas- 
tise other governments on their abuse of 
human rights, while they blind their eyes 
and they close their minds, to the very hu- 
man rights violations that are occurring 
here in this country. 

In my hand is a list and I’m fortu- 
nate to have this list today. This list is 
comprised of 9 pages. On each page there 
are 25 names. These names are people 
who have died in the federal prisons of this 
country. That doesn’t include provincial 
prisons. 

Irecently did an article in the Prison 
News Service. Because I did that article I 
had to do some research. I found out that: 
from 1988 to 1993, 449 prisoners died in 


‘prison. Well, I asked for the stats and I 


asked for the race break down. I heard 
“We don’t keep such stats.’ ‘I don’t know 
what you are talking about.’ ‘I don’t know 
about the particular case you’re asking 
about.’ and ‘I don’t know anyone who has 
the information you2re asking about.’ I 


veyed 
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asked what categories do you have them 
in? They said ‘We have them in 3 catego- 
ries: homicide, suicide and others.’ I asked 
myself then, I wonder what is included in 


the other? And what I found out is that. 


this prison system here is tied in with the 
police system and the immigration system, 
and you know something- they’re closing 
ranks. I found that out because I had some 
information handed to me. 

You see in 1993, a black man was 
murdered in prison in the Kingston Peni- 
tentiary. His name was Robert Wayne 
Gentles. He was 23 years old. On Sunday 
October 4, 1993, the question as to why a 
prisoner should starve for 21 hours and not 
be fed [was posed by Robert Gentles]. Be- 
cause he questioned the integrity of the 
guards and their humanity, five to six 
guards went into his prison cell and beat 


and maced Robert Wayne Gentles to - 


death...I call it murder... 

__ [have noticed that around this con- 
tinent many of our people who should walk 
upright and stand upright and fight as gi- 
ants that they are; they are bent and are 
beaten down. Many of us have been weak- 
ened by oppression. What I would like to 
share with you is something that was said 
by somebody that I consider to be a very 
great man, the honourable Marcus Garvey. 
When Black people were down on their 
knees and scratching the ground and say- 
ing “yes a master’, he said ‘Wake up you 
mighty race. You are capable of great 
things.’ I would like to say that to the Na- 
tive people of this country. You have a lot 
within you and don’t be afraid to use your 


inner energies and strengths. They’re go- 
ing to come at you and they’re going to 
come at you hard. 

The North American governments 
and the governments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere do not want to deal with the issue 
of human rights violations. It’s a dirty 
word to them. The reason being is their 
whole intention; to try to legitimize their 
position based on exploitation. Now that 
may not sound right to a lot of people. 


-When you consider that this great conti- 


nent was stolen, and these people [the gov- 


FATISTICS?,:. = 


Repression of men ages 15-40 years old in Canada. 


police harassment rate: 

police beating or maiming rate: 
criminalization rate: 
incarceration: 

police shootings: 

death by police bullet: 

death in prison: 


death at hands of police. or prison guards: : 


< Black Men ~ 
; over 75% 
“30% 
~ 53%: 
SET i ENE 
“= 16% 
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_ Poor White Men: 
6% . 
0.25% 
5% 
2-3% 


0.001%-: 


From 1988 to 1993, 448 inmates died. 196 of those deceased were Ta 
Ontario pa sonete MU the others were in. federa prisons Z 


Source: Prison News Service, May/sine 1994 
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ernments] legitimize themselves by using 
collective peoples’ minds of collective 
thinking. They call themselves the govern- 
ments of North America ‘and you’re all 


‘immigrants or you’re subservient to me’. 


Well I’ll be dammed if I let that happen. 
One of the things I try to do, I have 
talked to young people all over this coun- 
try. Please what ever you do, stay in con- 
trol and ownership of your mind. The 
institutions of learning have played their 
part in legitimizing these so called own- 
ers of this country and this here conti- 
nent. They have said that to you that you 
must respect the law. You must not think 
that you’re not within a democratic so- 
ciety. That democracy is so good that it 
has some of us eating off the floor while 
others live in palaces who have robbed 
us of the very rights that we should have 


as human beings. 
The prison system neéds overhaul- 


ing. The police system needs overhauling. 
And the only way I believe that can hap- 
pen, I believe that we have got to pool our 
resources. Say what you may, but we have 
got to get the human rights record of 
Canada exposed to the world. We have to 
bring the human rights record of this coun- 
try in the open and exposed to the world 
because of the hypocrisy of the people in 
power. If you examine them carefully you 


continued, page 9 


Kingston, Ont. (CP) 
Friday December 16, 1994. 
nmates rights activists say an incident 
ast April in which a female prisoner was 
stripped and shackled by members of a Cor- 
rections Canada riot squad shows ‘the 
darkest side of corrections.’ 

Bonnie Diamond, of the Elizabeth 
Fry Society, said she was shocked by 
videotaped scenes showing riot squad 
members-who she said looked like Darth 
Vader- subduing prisoners after a distur- 
bance at the federal Prison for Women in 
Kingston, Ont. 

‘I’ve worked in corrections for 15 
years, but I always felt there was a level 
beyond which they wouldn’t go, and they 
clearly violated it that night,’ Diamond 
said, What they were sanctioned to do 
should never happen to women anywhere.’ 

The riot squad was summoned from 
Kingston Penitentiary to quell a distur- 
bance at the women’s prison. Administra- 
tors say the operation was necessary to 
maintain safety and security. 

‘It was total bedlam in the (segre- 
gation) unit,’ said assistant warden 
Maureen Blackler. ‘We had to put out the 
fires and get the weapons away.’ 

She said the inmates had armed 
themselves with steel brackets torn from 
cell walls, were throwing liquid at guards 
and setting fires in their cells. Diamond 
said a tape of the incident, filmed by a 

‘member of the squad sent in to extract in- 


Human Rights... 


would realize, that for so long the Native 


people have been saying that ‘White man | 


speaks with forked tongue’ and they’re still 
speaking with forked tongue. © 

Ihave taken the liberty to send a copy 
of my article to 60 Minutes, one to Am- 
nesty International Washington, and a copy 
to the United Nations. 

I am a member of the Black Action 
Defence Committee and many other or- 
ganizations. If you listen to the media, you 
would get the feeling that we are an or- 
ganization that only addressed issues that 
affect Black people. That’s wrong. We have 
worked in the Native community and with 
the Native community before, with the 

‘South East Asian community, with the 


Riot Squad Makes Snuff Film at PAW 


mates from cells on April 26, should be aired 
publicly, with identities obscured. ‘I think 
the Canadian public would feel revulsion.’ 
For the moment, that’s not going to 
happen. Although the tape was screened 
in a Kingston courtroom in July, it is cur- 
rently tied up in appeal court proceedings. 
The Corrections Canada report of the in- 
cident isn’t available to the public and court 
officials turned down a request by the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail to view the video, cit- 
ing risk of damage or accidental erasure. 


é 
f 
i 


Tamil community, with the South Ameri- 
can community. We will work with any 
community that is experiencing the kind 
of problems that come with being dispos- 
sessed, being people of colour. All we’ve 
got to do is reach out, bind ourselves to- 
gether and find those collective efforts and 
work towards uplifting ourselves. 

I work like this and we work like this 
because our greatest resource are our chil- 
dren. We have got to make a contribution 
to a better tomorrow for our young. We all 
want some form of immortality and that 
immortality can only be manifested in the 
young. Our focus must never waver from 
the young. They are our tomorrow. If we 
allow this morally bankrupt system to 


But people who were in the prison 
at the time, or who have seen the videotape, 
say the images were starkly horrifying. 

The video is said to show a defiant 
woman inmate confronted by three male 
guards in riot suits. When she refuses to 

take off her clothes her head is pinned by 
wooden clubs, she is forced to her knees 
and shackles are clamped on her wrists and 
ankles. Her shirt, pants and underwear are 
cut off with a hooked knife, leaving her 
naked except for the chains. 


snatch our young from us and shove them 
into the prison system as if they are on a 
conveyor belt, I’m sad to say we would not 
be doing our job. 
See, when you have chosen to pick 
up the mantle and try to your soul to en- 
hance the lot of your people, you must be 
prepared to die. You may not, but you must 
be prepared. Because the battle that you 
have to fight, you must fight with your 
heart, your soul and your mind. The qual- 
ity of the life that you live will determine 
what type of contribution that you have 
made to the young. I would never loose 
sight of that. I will always be here if and 
when you need me. Thank you. 
Tidy Francis 
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Lorraine Sinclair 
ilton Born With A Tooth is currently 
serving time in jail for defending 

Peigan land against provincial government 
action towards the Oldman River. Milton 
should not be in jail- the politicians who 
made the decisions to construct the dam 
without an environmental assessment, sent 
in armed police officers to trespass on 
Peigan territory and who continue to violate 
FEARO (Federal Environmental Assess- 
` ment Review Office) Panel recommenda- 
tions, are the ones who should be prosecuted. 
As an indigenous person, Milton had 
every right to defend and protect his terri- 
tory. Milton’s legal challenge to the Al- 
berta Court of Appeal and further to the 

_ Supreme Court will allow the truth of his - 
case to be brought forward. There are Char- 
ter of Rights issues and jurisdictional ar- 


guments which will finally test the Gov- ` 


ernment of Canada’s fiduciary responsibili- 
ties to the First Nations of this land. Al- 


berta and Canada MUST be held account- — 


able to the International Community for 
their apartheid treatment of First Nations 


peoples. 


Chronology 


1922 

° Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District 
(LNID) through trespass (the required ref- 
erendum of the Peigan people was not held 
to cede land) took possession of site on the 
Peigan Nation reserve to construct the weir 
and irrigation canal. 

1987 

e Federal and provincial governments is- 
sue licence and permit to construct the 
Oldman River dam despite local environ- 
mental groups requesting the federal gov- 
ernment to do an environmental assess- 
ment. 

1987-90 
e Friends of the Oldman River (FOR) is 
formed. They work within the legal sys- 
tem first to demonstrate that the province 
did not follow proper procedures in issu- 
ing a construction permit which is ruled 
in their favour, yet work on the dam con- 
tinues. FOR lays a complaint leading to 
charges under the Federal Fisheries act 
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I MILTON BORN WITH A TOOTH 


The Oldman dam is slowly choking 
the life out of the Castle, Crowsnest and 
Oldman Rivers. the longer the federal and 
provincial governments ignore implement- 
ing the FEARO Panel recommendations, 
the more damage there is done to the 
Peigan people and the environment. 

There is a fund-raising goal of 
$50,000.00 to ensure Milton’s legal fees 
are taken care of. The Mother Earth 
Defense Fund will be set up permanently 
in 1995 to assist other First nations to up- 
hold their responsibility as caretakers of 
Mother Earth. 


tet 


which are stayed. FOR appeals to the Fed- 
eral Court asking that the federal license 
be quashed and a federal environmental 
assessment be undertaken but despite win- 
ning this case, the province continues con- 


struction on the dam. FOR applies for a 


court injunction to which the judge puts 
off his decision indefinitely. 

Summer, 1990 

° The Lonefighter Society of the Peigan 
Nation mounts a major protest and begins 
healing the Oldman River by working on 
their own lands (46 km downstream of the 
dam) to divert part of its flow back into an 
original (pre-1922) river channel, divert- 
ing the river around the LNID canal. 
Aug. 29, 1990 

° The Alberta Government claims title to 
the Peigan lands upon which the LNID 
weir and irrigation headworks are located, 
claiming ownership of the entire Oldman 
River and river bed as it passes through 
the Peigan lands. 


Oldman River Dam 


Milton is prepared to fight for truth 
all the way. We cannot allow him to fight _ 
alone. We are appealing to supporters of 
indigenous peoples and defenders of 
Mother Earth to take direct action. Send 
us your contributions now. Your continued 
support is greatly appreciated. 


Please write letters to: 

° the Prime Minister of Canada request- 
ing a Federal Inquiry into Milton’s case 
and all matters surrounding the Oldman 
River dam; 

e Amnesty International urging them to 
take on Milton’s case; 


e Hon. Ron Irwin, Minister of Indian Af- 
fairs insisting that Canada uphold their fi- 
duciary responsibility to indigenous people. ` 


Lorraine Sinclair 

Mother Earth Defence Fund 
Box 53, 10024- 82 Avenue 
T6E 1Z3 
‘phone (403) 461-9532; . 
FAX 450-2665 : 


Sept. 6, 1990 s 

e Provincial officials, and a fully armed 
and camouflaged, 50-80 member RCMP 
tactical squad “invades” Peigan Nation re- , 
serve and surround the Lonefighter Soci- 
ety camp. A stand-off occurs on Sept. 7th, 
and two shots were fired in the air, warn- . 


_ ing the RCMP that they were trespassing. 


Sept. 12, 1990 

e Milton Born With A Tooth is arrested in 
Calgary. 

Nov./Dec., 1990 

° The federal government finally an- 
nounces the appointment of an Environ- 
menial Assessment and Review Panel. 
Dec. 1, 1990 i 

e Provincial officials and RCMP tactical 
squad in winter camouflage enter the 
Peigan Nation reserve and carry out work 
to undo the rehabilitation work done by 
the Lonefighter Society. 


Continued on next page. 


First Nations Occupy! 
Revenue Canada 


Toronto (CP) Friday, December 16, 1994. 
bout 50 native protesters occupied the 
lowntown offices of Revenue Canada 
on Thursday, demanding that Ottawa stop 
a plan to force natives working off—re- 
serve to pay income tax. 

As a clutch of demonstrators beat a 
drum and chanted on the sidewalk below, 
others held Mohawk Warrior flags in the 
windows of the fourth-floor offices. 

About 20 police officers stood guard 
outside the barricaded doors of the tax de- 
partment quarters, located a block from 
busy Young Street, While rush-hour traf- 
fic streamed by. 

The demonstrators from a variety of 
reserves want Ottawa to rescind legisla- 
tion that will wipe out income tax exemp- 


Chrono 


tions shared by 1.5 million native people 
living and working off reserves, said or- 
ganizer Roger Obonsawin. 

The exemption will still apply to In- 
dians on reserve. We’re really saying “You’ve 
taken away all of our rights-this-is the only 
one we have left? Obonsawin said. 

“You’re deciding what our rights are 
and we’re not going to put up with that 
anymore.’ 

The protesters plan to stay until they 
get a meeting with Revenue Canada offi- 


' cials. Employees of the federal department 


were ‘quite upset’ when the protesters ar- 


‘rived at about 4 p.m. Police gave no indi- 
-cation they would force the protesters out 


of the building. 


ogy Continued... 


Mar. 1991 
_ ¢ Milton Born With A Tooth is convicted 
on seven fire-arms charges stemming from 
the two shots fired into the air on Sept. 7, 
1990. He appeals. 

May. 1992 

° The Environmental Assessment Review 
Panel report makes its first recommenda- 
tion that the dam be decommissioned. The 
Federal government rejects this but com- 
mits to implementing the remaining 22 
recommendations. None have been imple- 
mented to date. 


Mar. 1994 
° A 12-member jury finds Milton Born 
With A Tooth guilty after an unusual han- 
dling of a “hung jury” verdict. After four 
days deliberating and upon the reading of 
. the verdict, one juror refuses to agree. How- 
ever, the judge immediately returns the jury 
to its deliberations and after about another 
90 minutes, a second verdict is given. 


Fall, 1994 


e Milton Born With A Tooth is refused sen- 
tencing by a native sentencing circle. He 


receives 16 months in prison. Appeal of - 


his trial and sentence to a higher court 
hinged on raising the $10,000 needed in 
court fees. The deadline was October 31, 
1994. [We do not have any further infor- 
mation regarding this appeal. ] 

quiry to: ; = 

Hon. Sheila Copps, Minister of the Envi- 


: Write letters requesting a full federal in- 


. _ ronment 


House of Commons 
Ottawa, ON 


. KIA 0A6 


FAX (613) 992-2727 

Hon. Ron Irwin 

Minister of Indian Affairs 
House of Commons 
Ottawa, ON 

KIA 046 

FAX (819) 953-4941 


' Write letters encouraging support for 
Milton Born With A Tooth and the 
Lonefighter struggle to: 


Jim Sinclair, President 
Congress of Aboriginal Peoples 
384 Bank St., 2nd Floor 

' Ottawa, ON 

: K2P 1Y4 


` FAX (613) 230-6273 


Angela Wright 
Amnesty International 
Canadian Desk 
; 1 Easton Street 
London, U.K. 


- WC1X 8DJ 


FAX 011-44-71-956-1157 


Please send copies of any corre- 
spondence to Lorraine Sinclair c/o the 


Mother Earth Defense Fund. i 
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Source: The State of Native America. Ed. M. Annette Saree! South End Pda 1992. pp. 332- 335. | 
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IKANESATAKE AND KAHNAWAKE REMEMBERED. 
A Testimony of Defiance j 


Cheryl Barney of the Stl"Atlimx Nation 
spoke on Leonard Peltier Awareness Day, 
October 12, 1994 in Peterborough. The 
following is a transcript of her talk. 


hen I came up East here I was 


only going to come for a couple. 


weeks and just check out the situation and 
go back home and let my people know what 
was going on. But once I got into Oka, I 
couldn’t turn my back on the people that 
really needed my help. That’s when I made 
up my mind that I was there until the end... 
They really needed all the help that they could 
get. So I was staying there until the end... 

- Anyways, it was the best summer of 
my whole life. At that time in 90, I was 
thirty years old and it was the best sum- 
mer in my whole thirty years. It was a 
learning experience and terrifying at times 
but a lot of fun at times. They tried to in- 
timidate us and just use downright psycho- 
logical warfare. Then one day I woke up 
and thought today is a good day to die. Fm 
not afraid to die for what I believe in. 
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From then on it was really easy. Eve- 
rything just fell into place. The way we 
were inside, the whole group of us, the 
men, women and the children that we had 
in there with us. It was hard to leave be- 
cause we were all family in there. We all 
got to know one another and we all be- 
came family. We all felt the same way. We 
were all there to defend that land. There 
was no way they would take it. So we all 
had this bond. The day we walked out and 
the men were told not to resist and not to 
fight back, and that was hard to see our 
men thrown on the ground and kicked. So 
of course the women, we couldn’t let that 
happen, so we fought back. We pushed 
them around because they were pushing 
our men around. 

We went through the courts and 
that’s when the courts told me that I was 
not allowed in the province of Quebec any 
more unless I came back for a trial. Well, 
you know I didn’t want to agree tothat but 


and so I said ‘O.K., yes, I’ll go back home 
to B.C.’. But as soon as I walked outside 
of that courtroom and as soon as I got into 
Kahnawake, I just said “No way. There’s 
no way they were going to push me, tell 
me that I can’t stay back here.’ As far as. 
T’m concerned, we have no boundaries. This 
is our land. I can come and go as I please 
without anyone telling me what to do. 

So I stayed and then it was Septem- 
ber, October, November, December, watch- 
ing, and listening, and seeing what the 


Mohawk people were going through with 


the police force back there; the S.Q. We 
were all getting fed up with this so that 
the day January 8th happened and they 
tried to arrest one guy from Kahnawake, 
we heard so we all came out to make 
sure...they wanted to move into 
Kahnawake because they wanted to search 
for weapons or cigarettes or whatever. But 
they have no jurisdiction so we wouldn’t 


my aes was eet Cee oe ew 


get this over with, just say yes to the judge.” 


They had twenty one charges on me 


and they said that because I was caught in 
„the province of Quebec and I was not al- 
lowed to be there and I broke my proba- 
‘tion, court order. And then they kept me 
inside for three months and they denied 
my bail the first time because they said that 
I was a threat to the law enforcement and 
a danger to society. When I was inside, I 
tried everything you know, ‘Get me out of 
here. I don’t belong in here.’ I was just 
helping the Mohawks to make sure that 
the S.Q. didn’t go onto their land. 

They granted me bail finally after 
three months and they placed me in 
Oneida. From there I’ve just been going to 
court. I went to court for two years, and 
the January 8th incident I pleaded guilty. 
They dropped it down to one charge say- 
ing ‘O.K., if you do this, we’ll drop it down 
to one charge’. I said ‘O.K.’ because all of 
the other six people, they did not have the 
money to continue our court case so we all 
pleaded guilty. Since I’d done three 
months, that was time served but they all 
had to do fourteen days. 

I’ve just been, I guess going through 
hard times since ’90 with all the psycho- 
logical warfare that we went through. 


Sleeping with the lights on is the only way : 


I can go to sleep. Having music playing 
all the time because of all the helicopters 
and A.P.C.s that we had around us con- 
tinuously. And always a lot of noise and 
bright lights and feeling very claustropho- 
bic like being in a small room with the 
door closed. 

So I went through a really hard time’ 
these last few years...My road is finally on 


track again and this is what I have to do: I` 


_ haye to come out and share my story on 
what happened and say that I’m on the 
right road now and there’s no stopping me. 
I have to keep fighting to make sure that 
our little ones do not have the chance to 
pick up that gun to defend their land, their 
rights. I don’t ever want to see that. It hurts. 
And knowing what those little Mohawks, 
what they went through, seeing those guns 
day in, day out. Now all they talk about is, 
all they talked about for a while was, these 
little ones, playing army and shooting sol- 
diers and, it hurts. It really hurts... 

No more! What right do they have 
to come in and take our land, push us 
around? I couldn’t take it anymore. July 
12: that’s when I made up my mind; no 


way, Cheryl Barney’s not going to sit back © 


any more. Cheryl Barney has to get up and 
do something to make sure that her grand- 


children and her grandchildren’s children 
will never have to go through this. So that’s 
where I am today...Now I can talk about 
what I went through in 1990, ’91. We all 
as a people, we all have to say ‘No more! 
No more pushing us around. We’re tired 
of that.’ We have to start doing something. 
And this is the way I can help; by me com- 
ing out and talking. And letting the little 
ones know that yes, there is a woman who’s 
not going to sit back any more. She’s go- 
ing to be there. When she sees people on 
the front lines, she’ll be there. And I will 
be. Because I won’t take any more of this. 
I don’t want to see my people being pushed 
around any more... 

Now in Kanesatake they have a heal- 
ing process going on and they have that in 


Kahnawake too for the kids and for the 
adults- for all that were in the war com- 
munity. They had healing workshops go- 
ing on. I think that the government just 
set up within the last two years money for 
the healing process to carry on. 

The kids now no longer let anyone 
push them around. They see an S.Q., they 
let the S.Q. know that they’re not afraid of 
them. They were the ones who were hit 
the hardest but they’re starting to come 


‘back now. It was a fast growing up process 


for everyone. But we let that happen be- 
cause we have to let them come out with 
their fear, their anger, we had to let itcome 
out. 
Thank you. 
Cheryl Barney 


N oond 
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NATIVE JOURNALISTS ASSOCIATION 


Dan Smoke spoke in Peterborough on 
October 12, 1994 for Leonard Peltier 
Awareness Day. He is with the Native Jour- 
nalists Association, and has a radio show, 
"Smoke Signals, First Nations Radio" on 
94.7 FM CHRW in London, Ontario. The 
Sollowing is a transcript of his talk. 


nnesh na...1 am a member of 
theSeneca Nation. 


I don’t speak Seneca tongue fluently but I. 


speak enough to be able to pray... 

The medium of radio is a good me- 
dium to tell our story because as most of 
you are aware, our culture is an oral culture. 
We have an oral tradition from generations 
to generations to generations passing on oral 
wisdom, knowledge and the necessities; the 

-food that our spirit lives on. This oral tradi- 
tion is alive and well in radio. 

Right now, I think all across Turtle 
Island we’re seeing more and more First 
Nations communities starting to use this 
tool of radio and networking with one an- 
other to tell their story. It’s so very neces- 
sary, more than ever today to tell, for us as 
native people, as First Nation’s people, to 
tell our own story. As Cherly was talking 
about- that story, the crisis, the Oka situa- 
‘tion. (The only reason they called it the 
Oka situation was because the journalists 
couldn’t pronounce Kanesatake. That’s the 
only reason. But they could pronounce 
Oka.) We’re inundated with stories that 
are second hand and that are coming from 
a non-native perspective. 

Now I don’t know about you but I 
would much rather read that story as told 
by the Native people who lived there- and 
Kanesatake has a radio station. In fact that 
radio station was hooked up to a couple 
main stream stations; one in Kahnewake, 
one in Toronto and one down in St. 
Catherine’s. They were hooked up so that 
people in the community of Kanesatake 
were able to tell their story at the same time 
that it was happening. As the story un- 
folded people were listening to the actual 
situation, the actual crisis unfold. Now this 


is precious, because when we look at the. 
non-native perspective that we see in the’ 


papers, we see on T.V., and we hear on the 
radio, we’re looking at a perspective that 
is not serving the justice, searving the 
needs of those communities that are most 
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` affected by that story. 
-Because we have been here for so 
long, we are the elders of Turtle Island. - 


` So we should be telling our own story be- ' 


cause the visitors to Turtle Island have so 
much to learn from the knowledge and wis- 
dom that we collectively have to share and 
that we are now sharing with one another. 
Now I now that Frank and Anne 
[Dreaver of the LPDC] use a computer net- 
work service; a service provider out of To- 
ronto that our radio station is hooked up 
to. We can take the stories as written by 
journalists that come from the various com- 
munities; stories about what’s happening 
in their own communities, stories that tell 
exactly their experience, their own situa- 
tions as they’re unfolding. Telling that 
story in the hopes that if it’s a problem and 


Dan Smoke 
“Treasurer: 


Unit 61, 1299 Sanford St. 
London, Ontario 
N5V 3X9 


they’re looking for solutions, someone out 
there may have the solution and can share 
that solution with them so that they can 
benefit. What is happening is that these 
stories are then put up on the computer 
network, on the service provider and then 
that story is carried to all the subscribers 
that subscribe to that service. 

Now what we also are doing, and 
this is what the radio show Smoke Signals 
is networked with; the Native News Net- 
work of Canada. Our mandate is to try to 
tell our story from a Native perspective, so 
people who live in the communities most 
affected by the story, as it’s developing [are 
telling it]. What our mandate is is to get it 
into the native press and get it into the non- 
native press. So it’s both mainstream me- 
dia as well as native media. That’s what 
we have to do. To the sister who was ask- 


ing that question earlier- you know we each 
have a story in our community that has to 
be told. It can be told by many perspectives; 
it can be told by her, by her parents, and by 
her elders in her community. But someone 
has to write it, and someone has to take that 
story and put it on the network. 

That’s where we come in. What we 
want to do, is we want to be able to take 


the stories from brothers and sisters who 


are inclined to write and tell that story ei- 


` ther in radio or in print. We haven’t got the 


facilities for T.V. yet, but for radio and print. j 


We want to be able to take those sto- 
ries and we want to be able to use them so 
that our brothers and sisters right across 
Turtle Island can benefit from that collec- 
tive experience. So that we don’t have to 


Tel. & Fax (519) 659-4682 


live with the lack of awareness that is so 
prevalent in our communities- about what 
is happening with our brother Leonard 
Peltier, with what is happening with the 
struggles of Nations, of communities, of 
families trying to cleans themselves. 

We have our own traditional cleans- 
ing mechanism, healing we call it, to try 
to decolonize our attitudes, our feelings, 
our sensitivities about what we have been 
subjected to for the past 502 years. This 
decolonization that is taking place right 
across Turtle Island is so very important 
to be sharing from one community to an- 
other. The people who are in these com- 
munities can best tell that story. 

I know that you have all come from 
a number of different communities and 
you’ve come to a place, Trent University, 
which has a really good Native Studies 


kadio q 
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Department. It is a good place to come 
into contact with brothers and sisters who 
are from all nations all across Turtle Is- 
land. You have probably shared on a per- 
sonal level with brothers and sisters both 
in a social context or in a healing 
[context]... You have made contact with 
people, you’ve shared your experiences and 
these people have probably shared their 
experiences. That is the giving nature of 
our culture. That story, the stories that you 
are going to hear at Trent are going to en- 
rich and empower and enlighten your ex- 
perience here at Trent. You are going to 
benefit in so many ways from that. When 
you leave here you will have the empow- 
ering nature to be able to write and to be 
able to tell orally your story and to be able 
to go back to your community and best 
communicate the stories of your commu- 
nity to the rest of our brothers and sisters 
all over Turtle Island. 

Now we have just started this serv- 
ice; the Native News Network of Canada 
has only been in existence since 1991. 
During that time we have made contact 
with people from all across Turtle Island 
and we have uploaded many stories from 
different communities that are starting to 
empower themselves through this 
decolonization, through healing. The story 


of our brother Leonard Peltier is a story . 


that is a symbol of what we as a culture 
are trying to do; we’re trying to liberate 
ourselves, we’re trying to get that freedom. 
But in order to do that we have to first fix 
‘ourselves because over the course of 502 
years we have learned the oppressive be- 
haviour of our oppressors, and that has to 
be unlearned. Future generation depend 
on it. We have to start showing them the 
-gifts that the creator originally gave us, the 
gifts of kindness, of honesty, of sharing, of 
strength that we have to pass on from gen- 
erations to generations. Because it is these 
supreme values that are going to benefit 
directly our future generations, That’s why 
we are doing what we’re doing. That is 
why we make these sacrifices that we make 


today. That is why it is so necessary for us -` 


to stay in the struggle. Not to benefit us, 
our generation, but to benefit our future 
generations. : 
Dan Smoke 


Resistance 


ale 
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; By Tariq Hassan-Gordon * 5 groups in rela- è The crusades against the Muslims 
[he year 1492 is a pivotal date in world tion to the King and Queen of Spain are N provided the basis for European Identity. 
j A history. The past 502 years has seen “necessary to the analysis of the subsequent ~= Without the unifying military campaigns 
uropeans spiral into global domination Rabberation of the White Supremacist Chris- fino Arab territory, the ‘European Chris- 
and colonization. The critical analysis of tian agenda that continues to plague the ~tians’ would have had no Spiritual guilt 
the initial Spanish military agenda has (planet. The Arab people of North Africa with slaughtering each other. Prior to 1096 
emerged in two separate spheres with lit- and south-western Asia were the reason A.D., Europeans were killing each other. 
tle recognition of either group’s common that Columbus was sent across the Atlan- During the crusades, the European invad- 
struggle. First Nations of the Americas Ñtic. The Arabs controlled the trade routes Bers indiscriminately massacred Muslims, 
and their supporters have commemorated to east Asia, which provide economic clout 8 Jews and Christians in their ‘liberation’ 
500 years of resistance to Columbus; like- &to the political battles between the Euro- Sof the holy lands. TAA 2 
wise Arabs and Muslims have woven the ¢pean Christians and The Arab Muslims. 3 -In terms of rhetoric, the Arab Mus- 
fall of Grenada (the last Muslim nation *The conflict between the Christians and ~ lims provided the necessary enemy of 
in Spain) in January, 1492 into their Muslims dates back to 1096 A.D. with the . Christendom as they continue to do so to- 


cultural fabric ER istian | poa _ _ day. Itis documented in the journals of 
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Christopher Columbus that his agenda was 
to reach India to break the economic 
strength of the Muslims which would fa- 
cilitate military subjugation of the Arabs 
and the conquest of Jerusalem from the 
infidels. On December 26, 1492 Columbus 
wrote in his journal (according to 


. Bartolome De Las Casas) ‘I declared to ° 


your Highnesses that all the gain of this 
my Enterprise should be spent in the con- 
quest of Jerusalem.’(An Islamic Back- 
ground to the Voyages of Discovery, p.281) 

Columbus mistakenly identified the 
First Nations of the Americas as Indians, 
an illusion that he believed until his death. 
The result of Columbus’ arrival in the 


Americas fundamentally shifted the bal- - 


` ance ot power from the Mediteranian trad- 
¿ers to the western European royalty. The 
‘intensive level in which resources were f 
„plundered from the Americas enable Eu- ` 


ropeans to launch a global assault on the 


Test of the earth's regions there by imple- 
‘menting a New World Order based on 
White Christian supremacy. The contin- 


ued exploitation, genocide and coloniza- 
tion of the Indigenous Nations of the 
Americas is the fundamental key to the 
New World Order. Without the illegal oc- 


.Cupation of unceded native land, the White 


Elite would lose their economic, political 
and military clout. The result would be 
that for all intensive purposes the Euro- 
pean Christian power would dissipate into 


. personnel and ci 
of Death:* The whole intent of international law with regard to war is to e Pa this sort of 


the obscurity of their morally bankrupt 
Culture from which they emerged. 


The Legitimate Anti-Colonial strug- 
gle of the First Nations of the Americas 
has not been given adequate recognition 
in the international community. If the In- 


‘ternational community is mobilizing to 


challenge the global economic, political 
and military domination of the European 
rich, then the recognition of First Nations 
political jurisdiction is vital to the anti- 
colonial analysis. Likewise, an under- 
standing that Christopher Columbus was 
continuing the legacy of the Crusades when 
he washed ashore the Taino nation in the 
Caribbean, can only deepen the awareness 
of the European Christian psychosis. 
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Lessons from Direct Action 


This statement by Doug Stewart was writ- portant to make conscious efforts to con- 
ten from his prison cell exactly ten years tinue political growth, and to keep in touch 
ago. Direct Action broadened the limits with what the Left as a whole is up to. 
of political resistence in the Canadian left. 
The Anti-Colonial Action Alliance recog- “Guns not worth it” 
nizes their contributions to the movement. ` I’m a great believer in the principle 
‘of “simpler is better.” In my opinion, much 
Reprinted from OPEN ROAD, Winter, Ofthe paraphernalia normally acquired by 
1984, p. 3, underground guerrilla groups can be dis- 
pensed with. One example is guns, which 
Hæ I am Doug Stewart, a member Onthe whole I think are not worth the time, 
of Direct Action, and am presently Money and energy it takes to get them, 
serving a lengthy prison sentence for a Maintain them, and become proficient in 
bomb attack on a B.C. Hydro substation. their use. The only exception I might make 
I’ve spent the last year in jail reflecting on İS of a single handgun for armed robber- 
the actions of the previous years, and Ihave ies, although alternative methods of rais- 
some ideas and advice for anyone who is ing money are well worth considering. 
considering undertaking similar activity, Also falling into the category of more trou- 
I want to emphasize that I’m not attempt- ble than they’re worth are fake identifica- 
ing a complete analysis of these kinds of .tion, fraudulently registered vehicles, so- 
actions-I am offering a few particular Phisticated communications equipment, 
points that I think might fruitfully be dis- and large libraries. Discarding non-essen- 
cussed and thought through. tial equipment saves a lot of money (which 
Any political action involving explo- equals risk), reduces the preparation time 
sives is guaranteed to draw intense heat. before your first action, and generally frees 
Because of this, if more than one action at YP time and energy for political work. On 
this level is contemplated, it becomes al- the other hand, stolen I.D. can be handy, 
most essential to be underground with only and the mechanical skills of car theft and 
the most necessary and infrequent contact basic burglary are well worth acquiring. 
with anyone who isn’t. One consequence On a technical level, it is important 
of this is that the group has to be emotion-. to destroy all evidence of each action. This 
ally self-sufficient, something that de---includes material that is directly linked to 
mands the closest attention. Also, the the action, and also as much circumstan- 
group will be politically isolated: it is im- tial or suggestive evidence as possible. It’s 
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better to have to duplicate some work, or 
spend some extra money, than it is to carry 
around a lot of incriminating documents, 
tools, clothes, files, materials, etc. 

A related point is that if the cops get 
onto you, one thing they will definitely do 
is follow you around. It is important not 
so much to engage in counter-surveillance 
techniques under the assumption that you 
may be followed, but rather to use tech- 
niques that allow you to detect surveillance 


when it starts. If you determine that you 
are being followed, don’t freak out, but do 
destroy all evidence, even if only vaguely 
incriminating. This is another advantage 
of having little gear- you can dump what 
you do have and split, quickly and = j 
and without great loss. 
Medium level actions 

The key recommendation I would 
make is that before undertaking a course 
of high-level activity, that is, bombings, a 
group would do well to consider the possi- 
bility of medium level activity, that is, arson 
and serious mechanical sabotage. The fol- 
lowing points compare the two alternatives. 

One obvious advantage of medium 
level actions is that they are easier to do 
than bombings. Technically, they are much 
simpler, although any action requires 
thoughtful and careful preparation. It is not 
as necessary to be underground, which ` 
potentially eliminates a great deal of work 
and complexity, and allows a group to come 
together easily and quickly around a par- ` 
ticular issue. Medium level activity is ori- 
ented more towards individual actions and - 
less towards a complete lifestyle demand- 
ing long term, full time commitment, al- 
though that is not necessarily the case. 

Another advantage of this kind of 
work is that it has much less intense im- 
pact on one’s personal life. If you are not 
underground, you are less emotionally iso- 
lated, and the overall stress level is very 
much lower. Capture for a medium level 
action would be less devastating in every 
way. A two or three year sentence is no 
joke, but it is substantially easier to deal 
with than a ten or twenty year one. 


Get educated 
A period of engaging in medium 
level.activity would be a valuable experi- 
ence before escalating the situation. It 
would provide an opportunity to acquire 


technical skills, test individuals’ suitabil- ° 


ity, and build group unity. I’ll add here that 


a minor bust is almost a mandatory educa- - 
tional experience for anyone undertaking ` 
serious illegality, although a non-political - 


bust is obviously preferable. 
The direct effect of a medium level 


-action will tend to be less than that of a ` 
bombing, but there is considerable poten- ° 


tial for the ingenious to be effective. I’m 

- distinguishing here between direct action, 
which is intended to physically stop or 
damage something or to do monetary dam- 
age, and symbolic action, which is intended 
to raise consciousness or to inspire. 


One unique characteristic of Canada " 
is that there is almost no illegal political ` 


activity. This makes carrying out such ac- 
tivity particularly prominent and danger- 
ous. A group doing medium level actions 
- is less likely to be rapidly caught than a 
group doing bombings, and by surviving 
longer and doing more actions, they in- 
crease their political effect, both direct and 
symbolic. 
Part-time guerillas 

Part of the point of illegal actions is 

to expand the existing spectrum of politi- 


cal activity, that is, to encourage the de- j 


velopment of illegality of all types and at 


all levels. Anyone who is in fact encour- . | 


aged is not likely to move from straight 


organizing to.guerrilla activity in one , i 
jump, but will gradually move towards 
grater risk taking. So , in the particular ~ 


Situation in Canada of there being virtu- 
ally no existing illegality, I think medium 
level actions may well be just as effective 
as ‘high’ in inspiring and encouraging 
people to step out a little. High level ac- 
tions have the advantage of greater pub- 
licity and their spectacular nature may have 
greater inspirational value, but medium 
actions have the precisely corresponding 


‘Simpler is Better’ 


people to empathize with. On technical, 
organizational, personal and political lev- 
els, it is easier for a typical left activist to 
see herself, for example, firebombing some 
particular institution, than it is for her to 
contemplate going underground and be- 
coming a full time guerrilla. 


To repeat myself, the above scattered 
comments are intended only to point to- 
wards areas to be explored. The final re- 
sults depend on your own thoughtfulness 
and creativity. é 

OAKALLA PRISON, 1984 


Graphic by Judy Perrin. From the front cover of an 


; ' Indirect Action pamphlet that was allegedly seditious. ¥ 
advantage that they are easier for most ; . a 


free the vancouver five 


wa aves wy SN O Be 0 


W 
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December 14, 1994 

E 1988 I was confined to medical segre- 
gation in an Ontario jail. What was origi- 

nally diagnosed by over-reactive health 

care staff as an infectious disease did not 

warrant the safety measures for communi- 


cable diseases, and I was released from seg ` 


by the doctor who discovered and corrected 
the mistake. I have Hep B, which is not 


the sort of illness that one needs to be quar- | 


antined for. 

During the time I spent in seg, one 
of my neighbours was a prisoner with HIV. 
I learned of his illness because of the way 
the guards were treating him. They were 
afraid to approach his cell, while constantly 
spewing verbal abuse at him. The medical 
care he was receiving can only be described 
as criminal neglect. I thought to myself that 
if this guy didn’t get out soon, he would 
most likely die. Several calls to lawyers 
and some court appearances later, he was 

_Teleased on bail because the court rec- 
ognized that the prison was unable to 
deal with his illness. 


Eventually I was imprisoned in a 
maximum security facility. Routine medi- 


cal examination again brought my condi- . 


tion to the attention of yet another doctor. 
A few months later I was approached by 


the inmate committee of the prison. They , 
informed me of a list they had that included 


my name and gave me a copy. This list of 
_ prisoners not only included names but also 


that each were ill with a communicable - 


disease, and was posted on bulletin boards 
for all to see. They asked me if I was a 
carrier of HIV/AIDS, and advised me to 
contact my lawver. 


The council I spoke to about the civil 
rights violation (breech of doctor/patient 
confidentiality) referred me to legal aid and 

-a local lawyer in Kingston. I did receive a 
certificate for financial assistance, which 


led me to believe that there would be legal ° 
action taken. I also delineated the occur- | 
rences to date to my lawyer and filed an ` 
“inmate grievance”. At this time, I began ` 


to recognize my need to fight against the 
abusive prison system as a form of self-em- 


I soon began to write extensive arti- 
cles analytical of the many failures within 
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Prisoners with HIV/AIDS 


‘Zolton Lugosi 


Prise a rs with 
HIV/AIDS | 

Support Action. 
Hetwork 


517 College Street, Suite 327 
Toronto, Ontario M6G 4A2 


Phone 416-920-9567. 
‘We Accept Collect Calls 
From Prisoners 


Toll Free ~ 
1-800-263-9534. 


the criminal justice system, such as the 

crisis of HIV/AIDS and prisons. Through- 

out this period I sought out members of 
, community organizations who expressed 
concern over some of the issues I described 
to them about prisons. Upon release I be- 
came involved with community activists. 
We were dedicated to exposing the horrors 
of prison and lobbying governments on 
_ behalf of those stuck in the bureaucracy of 


i corrections. 
powerment, and became actively involved. 


What came out of our collective ex- 
pertise and efforts is PASAN, Prisoners 
with HIV/AIDS Support Action Network. 


. Since our meetings in members’ kitchens 
_ and living rooms beginning in late 1991, 


we have grown to employ a prison outreach 
worker, a project coordinator, several peers 
and maintain a downtown Toronto office that 


`| - is already too small to accommodate us. 


PASAN is a community based net- . 
work of prisoners, ex-prisoners, organiza- 
tions, activists and individuals working 
together to provide advocacy, education 
and support for prisoners with HIV/AIDS 
and related issues. 

Our five guiding principles include: 

e Prisoners with HIV/AIDS have a basic | 
right to maintain their health. 

e Prisoners have the right to protect them- 
selves against HIV infection. 


_ © Prisoners have the right to keep their 


health status private, and prisoners with 
HIV/AIDS should be able to keep their ` 
HIV/AIDS status confidential. 

e Prisoners have the right to informed con- 
sent with respect to HIV antibody testing 
and HIV/AIDS treatment. 

e HIV/AIDS support, education and treat- 
ment programs should be run by commu- 
nity-based organisations who are allowed - 
into prisons and through prisoner peer sup- 
port models. 

Ona practical level, we provide HIV/ 
AIDS education to @x)prisoners and cor- 
rections staff, as well as support and coun- | 
selling, referrals for housing, financial as- 
sistance and health care. We are currently 


- creating a newsletter which will provide a 


voice to one of the most highly 


. marginalized sectors.of our r society. 


spa 


At the same time, we maintain our 
political agenda as a lobby group- fight- 
ing against government inaction and for 
the rights of prisoners and ex-prisoners. 
Our example shows that grassroots, com- 
munity based networks are one of the only 
things that work, and regardless of the . 
struggle- together we can! 

The government maintains that the 
rate of HIV/AIDS in prison is ten times : 
that of the community. We know that that 
rate is much higher. The bottom line is that 
technically there is no longer a death pen- 
alty in Canada. But without comprehen- 
sive education, treatment and prevention 
for HIV/AIDS in prisons, we are sentenc- 
ing people to death. 


OH-TOH-KIN Publication for/of | 


Native People’s Resistance. This is an ex- 
cellent Canadian Publication. Their sec- 
ond issue focused on Native people in 
North American Prisons. The most recent 
information they have put out examines the 
Zapatista uprizing in Chiapas. $5 to pris- 
oners, $10/four issues for non-prisoners. 
Write: 

OH-TOH-KIN 

P.O. Box 2881 

Vancouver, B.C V6B 3X4 


Diaspora. Published by the Point 
Five Cultural Society. For and by 
‘Black+brown people. This is a solid maga- 
zine documenting the culture of resistance. 
Subcription $15/four issues. Cheques pay- 
able to the Point Five Cultural Society. 
Write: 
c/o WRP 
P.O. Box 46800 Unit D 


Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6] 5G6 


Pelican Bay Prison Express. Cov- Love and Rage. The newspaper of | 
ers Pelican Bay Prison, control unitsanda the Love and Rage Revolutionary Anar- | 
wider range of articles of interest to any- chist Federation is an important resources 
one in the anti-prison movement. Free to for people interested in the North Ameri- 
prisoners, others please send a donation. can Anarchist Movement. Free to prison- 


Write: ers, $9/six issues a year for non-prisoners. . 
Pelican Bay Prison Express Write: 
2489 Mission St. #28 Love and Rage 
San Francisco, CA 94110 P.O. Box 853 Stuyvesant Sta. 
On Indian Land. This paper covers New York, NY 10009 USA 
indigenous land-based struggles across the s 
U.S and Canada. Write: ; 
Support for Native Sovereignty Prison News Service. A Highly rec- 
P.O Box 2104 ommended publication, vital for its cover- 
Seattle, WA 98111 age of political prisoners and other prison | 
Breakthrough. This is the political issues. Also frequently features coverage , 
journal of the Prairie Fire Organizating of Native struggles in Canada. Published . . 
Committee. Regularly covers prison issues. 6 times a year. Subscriptions are free to ` 
Free to prisoners. Others for $10/four is- Prisoners, $10 a year for non-prisoners. - 
sues. Write: Write: 7 
PFOC PSC Publishers 


PO. Box 14422 P.O Box 5052, Station A 
San Francisco, CA 94114 Toronto, Ont. MSW 1W4, Canada 


? 


JEC. 17TH 
SYMPTOM HALL 
160 CLAREMONT 


south of dundas, west of bathurst 
doors open 8pm « sliding scale $3-5 
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FINALS ARE OVER = 


NOW FOR A REAL CHALLENGE 
Spend Winter Break with the L.D.F. 


see rs 


adventure at an army bdse or 
iving alongside Israelis. 


PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


-°ROUND TRIP AIRFARE 3 KOSHER MEALS A DAY’ 
eAIRPORT TAXES 1 eTOURS & LECTURES 
. TRANSFER TO YOUR LODGINGS e6 MONTH OPEN:RETURN TICKET 
eROOM & BOARD 
‘CALL or WRITE TO: ` 
$ NATIONAL STUDENT COORDINATOR 
IRIS KERIN 


i 


VOLUNTEERS FOR ISRAEL e330 West 42nd Street Suite 1818 e New York, New York 10046-6902 


Telephone: (212) 643-4848 e Fax: (212) 643-4855 
This Program - Past, Present, and Future - is partially subsidized by VF.I. and Sar-El. 


